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Ageing have become main causes for concern in Kotobuki-cho. 


EVOLUTION Kotobuki-cho has gone grey 


Formerly a base for day labourers, 
the district has undergone profound 
changes over the past 30 years. 


auspicious names - Horai-cho (Sacred 
Mountain), Kogane-cho (Gold), Hinode 
-cho (Sunrise), Fukutomi-cho (Wealth and 
Good Fortune) and Choja-machi (Millionaire). 
They can be found on the far side — some would 


[: Yokohama there are many districts with 


say the wrong side — of Kannai and Ishikawa- 
cho stations, the points of entry to Chinatown's 
eateries, Motomachi’s upmarket shopping street 
and Yamashita Park waterfront. Those auspi- 
cious-sounding neighbourhoods are located 
further from the sea, encircled by the JR Negishi 
Line, the Metropolitan Expressway and the 
Ooka River. In the middle is Kotobuki-cho 
whose name - meaning Best wishes or Lon- 
gevity — is particularly appropriate for the area, 
which will become clear shortly. 

The odd thing about all these places is that they 


rarely, if ever, appear in official literature about 
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Yokohama. In 1990, for instance, Yokohama 
City University published a massive book to 
celebrate the city’s 100th anniversary. Howev- 
er, Kotobuki-cho is never mentioned in its 300 
pages. This appears strange at first glance, be- 
cause throughout history, the district has played 
an important role in Yokohamas growth. How- 
ever, commemorative projects tend to omit the 
city’s unsavoury parts, and many people prefer 
to keep this area out of the spotlight. After all, 
Kotobuki-cho has been one of Japan’s three 
main slums for many years, along with San’ya in 
Tokyo and Kamagasaki in Osaka. 

To be sure, entering Kotobuki-cho feels like 
stepping into a parallel world far removed from 
the rest of the city. Its wide straight streets are 
mostly clean, but often deserted. There are rel- 
atively few people around - mostly old men 
— and even fewer cars. On the other hand, the 
place is full of bicycles. They are everywhere, 
and you are left wondering if they have been 
parked by their owners - who are nowhere to 
be seen — or just abandoned. 


A walk around the neighbourhood reveals the 
presence of quite a few bars and izakaya (taverns) 
where you can hone your singing skills with a lit- 
tle karaoke. Indeed, you can see people drinking 
at any time, sometimes even outdoors — another 
unusual thing for a Japanese city. Then there are 
bento shops (packed takeaway meals), coin laun- 
dries and even showers, and a great number of 
doya (dosshouses) and other cheap hotels. 

The overall impression is of a community that 
lives at the edge of Japanese society and does 
not care about, or cannot afford, the lifestyle 
on parade in the rest of the country. Yet, initial- 
ly, things seemed to be going well. Originally a 
swamp, the whole area was reclaimed and de- 
veloped when the port of Yokohama opened 
to foreign trade in the mid-19th century. Even 
the above-mentioned auspicious names were 
chosen as symbols of luck for a district that 
was expected to contribute to Yokohamas 
economic development. 

However, the whole area was burned down, like 
most of the city centre, during an air raid on 29 


May 1945. After the war, Kotobuki-cho and the 
neighbouring districts were requisitioned by 
the US. military. At the same time, many day 
labourers arrived in Yokohama from all over the 
country to work at the port. Every day, 1,000 
people were needed to unload the supplies that 
were shipped from the United States, and the 
port became even busier during the Korean War 
in the early 1950s when Japan played an impor- 
tant role as a rear base for the supply and transit 
of soldiers and materials. 

Many of the dock workers lived rough in 
barracks, which were hastily put together in 
Hinode-cho and Kogane-cho along the Ooka 
River. However, when the American soldiers 
left Kotobuki-cho, in 1955, the city found itself 
with a vast vacant lot that was ready to be rede- 
veloped. The employment office moved there 
from Sakuragi-cho, and simple lodging facilities 
were built to accommodate the day labourers. 
The first one, Kotobuki-so (currently Toyo-so) 
opened in 1956 and by 1963 there were more 
than 80. Many Koreans also moved in with the 
workers and quickly established themselves as 
the main landowners in the area. 

However, the troubles were not over for Koto- 
buki-cho. In the following years, the yakuza 
(organised crime groups) began to challenge 
the Korean control over the area and intro- 
duced drug trafficking, gambling and prostitu- 
tion. The overall sense of lawlessness was such 
that the district became known as Western City 
in reference to the Wild West portrayed in the 
then-popular cowboy movies. 

The 1960s were years of high economic growth, 
and day labourers were in high demand in both 
the docks and the construction industry (those 
not lucky enough to find a job could always 
sell their blood at the local blood bank, which 
opened in 1961). More people arrived (includ- 
ing the coal miners who had lost their jobs dur- 
ing the industrial transition from coal to oil), 
and in the 1970s and 80s they were joined by 
foreign immigrants — Pakistanis, Koreans, Lati- 
nos, and especially Filipinos. 

Even documentary film director Ogawa Shin- 
suke became fascinated with Kotobuki-cho. He 
sent his crew to live among the day labourers for 
ten months and in 1975 released “Heigh-ho! 
Kotobuki, City of Free Workers”. Ogawas film 
focuses on the mix of poverty, discrimination, 
loneliness, despair, anger and sadness that un- 
doubtedly characterised the area at the time: 
workers lying drunk in the street, mountains of 
trash scattered everywhere, and daily fights be- 
tween rival gangs. On 10 May 1978, even the 
local police station was attacked by two men 
who threw a Molotov cocktail. 

Outsiders - the “normal” people - considered 
Kotobuki-cho a scary place to be avoided at 


With age, the overall atmosphere has changed as well. 


all costs. However, for foreigners - dock, road 
and construction workers, and their female 
counterparts, such as maids, entertainers and 
prostitutes — many of them overstayers with no 
valid visa, Kotobuki-cho was a sort of paradise: 
a home away home. It was a little universe that 
they would only leave to go to work, bargain 
hunt at the flea market in Odori Park or, in the 
case of the Filipinos, Sunday mass at a church in 
Yamate, a 20-minute walk away. 

At its peak, the couple dozen blocks that com- 
prised the district were home to about 5-6,000 
workers. Then, at the end of the 1980s, the eco- 
nomic bubble burst and, as much of the dock 
work became automated, the number of job va- 
cancies steadily decreased. Many people looked 
for work elsewhere and the foreigners went 
home. As for those who remained, they got too 
old and weak to withstand the harsh conditions 
of those physically demanding jobs. 

Today, out of the 3,474 people who live in 
Kotobuki-cho (according to a City of Yoko- 
hama survey in 2021) fewer than 1,000 are actu- 
ally employed. A lot of the jobs available are also 
different from the past when unskilled workers 
were welcome as long as they were young and 
strong. Now it is all about knocking down, not 
building, and demolition work requires skilled 
people. A typical job vacancy reads: “General 
housing demolition work, 2 people, 8:00-17:00, 
10,000 yen (£ 61,5)”. 

The majority of Kotobuki-cho residents, how- 
ever, are over 60 years old and receive welfare 
benefits and other services such as medical care 
and financial aid. You see them everywhere, 
shuffling around on their bad legs, some of 
them pushing walking frames, others being 
helped by welfare workers. A lot of them now 
depend on welfare payments to survive. The 
city of Yokohama used to demand welfare ap- 
plicants had a residential address - thus keep- 


ing most doya lodgers from getting help — but 
in the early 1990s the local day labourer union 
and civil rights groups successfully lobbied to 
do away with this rule. 

In the end, Kotobukis name has become a 
self-fulfilling prophecy as its core population 
has become old. With age, the overall atmos- 
phere has changed as well. Nobody lights fires in 
the street anymore, and the illegal dumps of bro- 
ken TVs, furniture and even cars that were still 
common 20 years ago are gone. Drunks sleeping 
outdoors are hard to find, though judging from 
all the liquor stores, drinking is still a local pas- 
time. On a corner of Kotobuki-chos main inter- 
section, for instance, stands a grocery and liquor 
store that seems to be the main centre of attrac- 
tion in the neighbourhood, and arguably its 
liveliest place: there is always a group of people 
gathered in front of it, drinking and chatting. 
The other local vices besides drinking are bet- 
ting and gambling, as evidenced by Boatpier 
Yokohama, the red-fronted, massive five-story 
Boat Race betting shop and, according to the 
residents, the yakuza-run illegal gambling halls 
located who knows where. 

These things aside, though, Kotobuki-cho feels 
different. It can take time to overcome prej- 
udice, and those who have never set foot here 
still talk about it in hushed voices and worried 
tones. Yet the truth is that far from being a dan- 
gerous place, Kotobuki-cho has become a place 
for pensioners, albeit of a rather special kind; a 
sleepy town whose residents live and move in 
slow motion. During the daytime, most streets 
are almost deserted, and theft and crime levels 
are low. According to the police, incidents are 
the same as in other areas in Yokohama. 

Even the local townscape looks a little different 
as some of the area’s main features are gone, in- 
cluding the labour exchange on Kotobuki-cho's 
main intersection. In its place, they have built 
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a social welfare centre as the local authorities’ 
main worry now is how to look after this in- 
creasingly elderly population - people who 
came here looking for work when they were in 
their late teens and have lived in Kotobuki-cho 
for the last 40 or 50 years. 

Elsewhere, the traditional bars and cheap hotels 
have been joined by new welfare centres geared 
toward the dominant demographic. Until 2018, 
for instance, the Chrysalis Dining Room offered 
simple, dirt-cheap set meals that included rice, 
miso soup and a main dish. The NPO (non- 
profit organisation) that ran the place — one of 
the many that were active in the area — managed 
to keep the costs low thanks to donations of rice 
and other ingredients. 

Now that this dining room has closed, cheap 
meals can be found at Kiraku na Ie (Carefree 
House), a facility for elderly people over 60 
years old. Operated by the Kotobuki District 
Neighbourhood Association, this is a place 
where people can meet and even take a bath. 
Across the street from Kiraku na Ie is Clean 
Centre. Opened in 2008, this facilitys main 
purpose is to offer employment to people with 
disabilities and those who have been excluded 
from job opportunities due to alcoholism, drug 
addiction and mental disorders. 

All these people still live in the plethora of 
cheap accommodation found everywhere in 
Kotobuki-cho. About ten years ago, there 
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Kotobuki-cho is still deprived compared to other parts of the city, although things 


were 110 such lodgings with a total of 7,733 
rooms, 1,600 of which were vacant. The City 
of Yokohama has used some of them, the 
main difference being that the old buildings 
have been renovated to make them easy-access 
environments, and in some cases, the tiny 
three-tatami-mat rooms have been modified to 
include a nursing bed and a wheelchair. 
Speaking of accommodation, the biggest news 
in the last 15 years has been the arrival of budget 
travellers and backpackers, attracted by the 
areas extremely basic but cheap hotels. It is also 
in a good location within walking distance of 
some of Yokohama’s main attractions including 
Chinatown and Yamashita Park. The centre of 
this new activity is the Yokohama Hostel Vil- 
lage whose colourful front office is in stark con- 
trast to the doya’s gloomy-looking exteriors. The 
hostel opened in 2005 to address the problem of 
rising vacancy rates in local accommodation, 
which stood at 20% at the time. An early exam- 
ple of “social entrepreneurship’, whose aim is to 
change Kotobuki-chos public image and cre- 
ate new job opportunities for the locals, which 
could have a positive impact on their lives. In 
this respect, it can be viewed as contributing to 
regional revitalisation. 

In practical terms, this has meant the renova- 
tion and remodelling of disused lodging facil- 
ities to welcome tourists. Currently, the hostel 


has three facilities: the Hayashi Kaikan build- 


have improved in recent years. 


ing, mainly used for short stays, the LB Flat 
for longer stays, and the ASIA building, which 
provides small apartments for up to four or five 
people. Rates for one guest start at 3,400 yen 
and get even cheaper for longer stays or group 
bookings. Granted, the cheaper rooms are tiny 
(5.5 square metres) which means there is barely 
space for a futon, but they come equipped with 
a TV, refrigerator, air conditioner and free wi-fi. 
All the action revolves around the front office 
where many social events such as parties and 
free movie nights are held. 
The project has proved very popular, and 
the foreign-sounding voices of the old Asian 
workers who used to call Kotobuki-cho their 
home have been replaced by those of the many 
budget travellers attracted by the cheap prices. 
Before the pandemic put a break on inbound 
tourism, you could even witness the odd and 
slightly surreal scene of Western backpackers 
and old Japanese men sharing a laugh and try- 
ing to have a conversation. 
When Yokohama first evolved in the 19th cen- 
tury, it was modelled on Western cities, and the 
feeling of being abroad could be enjoyed while 
remaining in Japan. Even now, in a sense, albeit 
for different reasons, Kotobuki-cho is a place 
where one can still experience that odd sense of 
dislocation. Next time you come to Japan, you 
might want to check the place out. 

GIANNI SIMONE 


Since it opened to trade, this port city 
has served as a gateway to the cuisines of 


the world. 


he Japanese are curious eaters and have 
| always welcomed foreign food with 

open arms. Nowadays, they noncha- 
lantly alternate their traditional diet of rice, fish, 
pickles and miso soup with bread, meat and a 
vast array of dishes from abroad. 
Japans love affair with Western food goes all the 
way back to Matthew Perry’s arrival in 1853. 
When the American commodore invited the 
Japanese delegation to visit one of his ships, he 
threw a party that left the four commissioners 
amazed, delighted and very drunk. 
In “Yankees in the Land of the Gods”, Peter 
Booth Wiley says that “the commissioners were 
most impressed with four large cakes that bore 
their coats of arms. Whatever food was left over 
was carefully wrapped and stowed inside their 
kimonos”. At the end of the party, “one of the 
commissioners, in a jovial mood after consuming 
whisky, punch, Madeira, and champagne, threw 
his arm around Perry’s shoulder and leaned his 
head affectionately on his epaulette, repeating 
again and again, ‘Nippon and America, all the 
same heart”. Then, after signing the treaty that 
made Japan’s opening to foreign trade official, 
Perry threw a dinner party — a gorgeous affair 
that included raw oysters, mushroom soup, 
boiled pears, eggs boiled, pressed, and cut into 
strips, boiled bream, crawfish and shrimp. You 
could say that the Americans won the hearts of 
the Japanese through their stomachs. 
Between the end of the shogunate (hereditary 
military dictatorship) and the beginning of 
the Meiji period, more and more foreigners 
travelled to Japan, and the *big bellies" of the 
crews of the ships arriving in Yokohama, the 
garrisons stationed there, and the residents in 
the foreign settlement resulted in a great de- 
mand for food supplies. Items that the Japa- 
nese were unable to supply, such as beer, meat, 
milk, bread and vegetables, had to be produced 
by the foreigners themselves. 
"They started growing vegetables as early as the 
1860s. One of the places chosen was the his- 
toric neighbourhood of Yamate, known as “The 
Bluff' in English, where they also raised pigs. 
Later they began to cure hams in the nearby 
village of Kashio in the Kamakura district (this 
was the origin of the now-popular Kamakura 
Ham brand), while in the spring of 1860, Eisler 
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With 1,936 restaurants, Sukiya, founded in Yokohama, is the main gyudon chain in Japan. 


and Martindell opened Yokohama’s first butch- 
er’s shop. 

Speaking of meat, an early popular dish was 
gyunabe (beef hotpot), a version of sukiyaki 
made with tofu, spring onions and other vege- 
tables. According to certain sources, this dish 
was being eaten in Nagasaki as early as 1854. 
However, the opening of the port of Yokoha- 
ma led to increased demand, so much so that in 
1864, the shogunate approved the opening of a 
cattle farm on Kaigan street. A year later, at the 
request of the foreigners, the authorities set up 
a slaughterhouse in Kominato, on the outskirts 
of the city. 

Thefirstgyuzabe wereservedin 1862 at Isekuma, 
an izakaya (tavern) in the Irefune-cho district. 
The owner's wife had doubts about this exotic 
dish, but he finally won her over and gyunabe 
quickly became a local favourite among the 
working classes because of its relatively low 
price. As an old slogan read, customers could 
"taste Western civilisation for the price of a 
streetcar ride”. The popularity of gyuzabe was 
vividly described by author KANAGAKI Robun 
in Aguranabe (1871): “Men and women of 
every class, young and old, wise and foolish, 
wealthy and poor, all crave gyunabe’. Isekuma's 
success was followed by an explosion in the 
number of similar places. In 1875, for instance, 
there were 70 beef hotpot shops in Tokyo; by 
1877 they had increased to 550. 


The best way to taste this old-style dish today is 
to head to Araiya, which has been in business 
since 1895. To begin with, most restuarants 
cooked it with miso soup to reduce the beef’s 
strong taste. Araiya, however, preferred sweet 
soy sauce, and this has remained its trademark 
to this day. 

Western food, particularly meat, was seen as a 
symbol of modernity and civilisation, but rice 
remained Japans staple food. In the end, the two 
ingredients met in the 1890s to create another 
extremely popular dish, gyudon. The name says 
it all: put rice into a big bowl (donburi in Japa- 
nese), top it off with a generous serving of beef 
(gyu) and you have gyudon. Nobody knows 
who the first person to come up with such a 
simple yet ingenious idea was, but like gyuzabe, 
it spread like wildfire, especially in the Tokyo 
working-class districts of Nihonbashi (where 
the first general fish market was located), Ueno 
and Asakusa, where it became a favourite street 
food. Japan's original gyudon chain, Yoshinoya, 
began in 1899 and attracted a loyal clientele 
with the motto “Tasty, low-priced, and quick”. 
Gyudon may have originated in Tokyo, but 
today’s biggest chain, Sukiya, started in Yoko- 
hama. Zensho Holdings’ founder Ogawa Ken- 
taro had worked at Yoshinoya since 1978, but, 
in 1982, he left the company and opened a shop 
near Namamugi Station, in Tsurumi Ward, tar- 
geting workers in the Keihin industrial area. 
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He first tried to sell bento (lunch boxes), but 
quickly switched to gyudon. Even today, while 
other gyudon restaurants can mainly be found 
outside stations and downtown areas, Sukiya’s 
main focus is suburban outlets located along the 
main roads. 

Though the company headquarters moved to 
Tokyo in 2001, Sukiya maintains strong bonds 
with Yokohama. Whenever possible, the typical 
Sukiya roadside store sports the same stand- 
ard design featuring a red brick-like wall with 
a clock tower on the roof. The brick wall is a 
reminder of Yokohamas Red Brick Warehouse 
— one of the city’s landmarks - while the clock 
tower is similar to that of the Yokohama Port 
Opening Memorial Hall. The clock tower, by 
the way, is also used to decorate the beef bowls. 

The name Sukiya is a combination of sukiyaki 
and suki, the latter word meaning “like” or 
“love” and customers sure love this company. 
Indeed, Sukiya is currently Japans biggest gyu- 
don chain with 1,936 outlets nationwide. If we 
add the other three major companies (Yoshi- 
noya, Matsuya and the latest addition, Nakau) 
we have a grand total of 4,575 restaurants (as 
of 2020). And that figure doesn’t include inde- 
pendent restaurants and other smaller chains 
operating in certain areas. If we consider that 
the number of McDonald’s branches in Japan 
was about 2,900 in 2018, gyudon must be con- 
sidered a major presence in the highly-competi- 
tive Japanese fast food market. 

If gyunabe and gyudon have humble origins, 
the next two dishes first appeared in one of the 
poshest hotels in Japan, the Hotel New Grand. 
It opened as the Yokohama Grand Hotel in 
1873 under British management, but was badly 
damaged in the 1923 Great Kanto Earthquake 
and rebuilt in 1927. 

In 1930, the hotel’s chef was Swiss-born Saly 
Weil. One day, he had to improvise a dish for 
a sick guest and came up with what would be- 
come known as shrimp doria: buttery cooked 
rice with prawns in a creamy mornay sauce 
baked in the oven. Weil’s impromptu creation 
was so successful that it not only became one of 
the hotel's specialities, it was quickly copied by 
other restaurants and has become a staple of so- 
called Japanese yoshoku (Western cuisine). 

The next “Western-style” dish appeared after 
the Second World War, when the US. Army 
occupied Japan and thousands of troops arrived 
in Yokohama (General McArthur himself spent 
his first three days in Japan at the Hotel New 
Grand, which had miraculously survived the air 
raids). The hotel's chef noticed that many Amer- 
ican soldiers were eating spaghetti with ketchup 
and decided to improve on what he consid- 
ered a bland, unappetising concoction, finally 
creating what is one of Japanese kids' favourite 
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The Uchiki Bakery still exists. 


dishes today, Spaghetti Napolitan. The Hotel 
New Grand still offers gorgeous and pricy ver- 
sions of these two dishes. They are also widely 
available in much cheaper restaurants. 
Nowadays, bread - the British loaf variety — can 
be found in every Japanese home. But during 
the Meiji period, it was an expensive food that 
only wealthy people could afford. Interest- 
ingly, the first bakery of sorts was started by a 
Japanese, Ursumi Heikichi, the son of a con- 
fectionary owner. Around 1860, he learned the 
trade from the ships cook on a French warship 
and opened his own shop. However, his bread 
was more similar to dumplings or Japanese 
manju (steamed filled wheat dough) than tradi- 
tional loaves. 

The following year, American George Good- 
man and Jose Francisco from Portugal opened 
the first proper bakery. Englishman Robert 
Clark ran the Goodman shop for a while be- 
fore opening his own shop, Yokohama Bakery, 
in 1865. This is how British pan-style bread be- 
came mainstream in Japan. 

When Clark returned to Britain in 1888, he left 
the business to his assistant, UCHIKI Hikotaro, 
who had been working at the bakery since he 


was in his teens. UCHIKI moved the shop to the 
Motomachi district, the same address at which 


it is located today. They sell many kinds of sweet 
rolls and buns and even French baguettes, but 
their signature bread is still a pan loaf, which 
happens to be called "England". 

Believe it or not, Yokohama is also the birth- 
place of Japan-made ice cream. American-born 
acrobat Richard Risley Carlisle arrived in Japan 
in 1864 and after opening the Royal Olympic 
Theatre in the foreign settlement, he tried his 
hand at different enterprises including a dairy 
business. In 1865, he imported ice from China 
and a small herd of cows from San Francisco to 
begin making ice cream, which he sold in his 
shop (in present-day Yamashita-cho). 

The restless Carlisle left Japan the following year 
in search of new adventures, but the Japanese 
were once again quick to follow his example. 
MACHIDA Fusazo was a member of the diplo- 
matic delegation that had travelled to the Unit- 
ed States in 1860 to exchange treaty documents 
with the American government. Tasting ice 
cream for the first time, he was so impressed that 
he learned how to make it and in 1869 opened 


a shop in central Yokohama Hyomizuya where 
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he sold what, at that time, was called aisukurin. 
Instead of China, MACHIDA got his ice from 
Hakodate, in Hokkaido, and used raw milk, 
sugar and egg yolk to make a product similar 
to today’s custard ice cream. However, those 
ingredients were not cheap, and few people 
could afford MACHIDA's hand-made aisukurin 
as it cost the equivalent of 8,000 yen today. We 
have to wait until 1879 for another foreigner, 
American Albert Wartles, to establish Japan's 
first ice-making factory, the Japan Ice Compa- 
ny. Its location? Why, Yokohama of course, near 
today's Motomachi- Chukagai Station. 

Ice creams fortunes were finally revived at the 
turn of the century by another Yokohama- 
based company, Takanashi Milk Products. 
MacHiIDAS recipe had been lost when he 
died, but they were lucky to find another one 
in Kuidoraku (The Gourmand), a best-selling 
novel by popular author MURAr Gensai. At the 
same period, ice cream became trendy when it 
was sold at Shiseido in Ginza, Tokyo, and be- 
came truly popular when its industrial produc- 
tion started 20 years later. 

Carlisle and MACHIDA’s pioneering Yokoha- 
ma shops are long gone, of course, but near the 
site of MAcHrDAS shop, the Japan Ice Cream 
Association has installed a monument to com- 
memorate the event: the statue of a mother who 
is about to breastfeed her baby. As for the real 
thing, it is available at Yokohama Bashamichi 
Ice, located inside one of the two Akarenga 
(Red Brick) Warehouse shopping malls. 

We cannot finish our short tour of Yokohamas 
culinary tradition without mentioning ramen, 
a noodle dish that entered the country in the 
mid-19th century through the newly-opened 
port towns. Yokohama, in particular, had a 
growing Chinese community, and the first 
chukamen (Chinese noodles) outlets appeared 
in Chinatown before gradually spreading to 
other places around Yokohama and Tokyo dur- 
ing the Taisho period (1912-1925). 

In the next 100 years, different regions de- 
veloped their own versions, from Hokkaidos 
miso ramen to Fukuokas Hakata-style tonkotsu 
(pork bone-based soup). Yokohamas ;ekei ra- 
7nen is a relatively recent invention. It was creat- 
ed in 1974 by YosHIMURA Minoru, a long-dis- 
tance truck driver who had acquired vast 
ramen-telated knowledge on his trips around 
the archipelago. 

One day, YOSHIMURA came up with the idea of 
combining Hakata ramen’s creamy pork broth 
with the clear chicken and soya sauce soup of 
Tokyo's shoyu ramen, and after an apprenticeship 
at the influential chain ramen shop, he opened 
his own small ramen shop, Yoshimuraya, near 
Shin-Sugita Station in Yokohama’s Isogo Ward. 
It was located in an industrial area with heavy 


Anno Momofuku, inventor of Cup Noodles. 


traffic and a high footfall and became an instant 
hit with factory workers and truck drivers. 
Today’s ramen scene is rapidly evolving and 
"gentrifying" with the introduction of new, 
delicate fish and seafood broths aimed at more 
refined palates, and iekei ramen tends to be 
overlooked, probably because of its blue-collar 
origins. However, it is still very popular among 
hardcore ramen fans, one reason being that cus- 
tomers are able to specify the firmness of the 
noodles, the amount of fat in the soup, and the 
strength of its flavour. Jekei shops also offer a 
great number of free toppings and seasonings — 
garlic, pepper, ginger, sesame seeds, chilli paste, 
vinegar — to customise the taste. 

Tekei ramen shops — especially the chains — can 
be hit and miss, but if you are in Yokohama, 
you should visit the place that started it all, the 
original Yoshimuraya, which in 1999 moved 
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near to Yokohama Stations West Exit. You 
won't be disappointed. 
If you feel like digging deeper into ramen his- 
tory, the Shin-Yokohama Ramen Museum of- 
fers lots of information and a replica of an old 
downtown area circa 1958 where you can sam- 
ple dishes from around the country. Or you can 
head to the Cup Noodles Museum in central 
Yokohama. Instant ramen is an extremely pop- 
ular kind of fast food in Japan, and this museum 
celebrates the life of ANpo Momofuku, Nis- 
sin Foods’ founder and the man who invented 
chicken ramen and instant noodles in 1958. 
Granted, the birthplace of cup noodles is Osaka, 
but this museum is another fun way to experi- 
ence yet another important aspect of Japanese 
culinary history. There is even a workshop 
where you can make your own cup noodles. 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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ミウ EATING & DRINKING 


HSTORY Siu mai, an iconic morsel 


Kiyoken has been serving this dish for 
almost a century and has made it the 
city’s culinary symbol. 


okohama, with its port, has always 

welcomed foreign cuisines. It is where 

Japan’s first ice cream factory was 
opened, and where other products such as 
sandwich bread, charcuterie, cocktails or West- 
ern-style cakes, including the famous strawber- 
ry sponge cake, were produced commercially 
for the first time. 
But it was not just Western cuisine. The city of 
Yokohama is famous for its Chinatown, which 
developed from 1859 onwards, and for siu 
mai (shumai), traditional Chinese dumplings, 
which have become a local speciality thanks to 
Kiyoken, a restaurant founded in 1908. 
Former Yokohama station-master KUBO Hisa- 
yuki and his wife came up with the idea of 
selling bento (lunch boxes) on the station plat- 
forms, and in 1923, Kiyoken began to produce 
a bento representing the city of Yokohama. To 
achieve this, they employed a Chinese chef to 
create small portions of siu mai, with a mix- 
ture of meat and scallops, which could be eaten 
easily on the train and would be delicious even 
when served cold. 
During the war, and despite a fire due to an air 
raid wrecking their offices and the restaurant, 
they managed to reopen another restaurant in 
the centre of Yokohama Station the day after 
the calamity. Competition was fierce — passen- 
gers could buy their bento at any station — so 
to attract attention, the staff selling siu mai 
bento walked up and down the station platform 
wearing red Chinese outfits. They were called 
siu mai girls, and thanks to the ekiben (station 
bento) — the meal that travels with you — Ki- 
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Of Chinese origin, siu mai is closely linked to the history of the city of Yokohama. 


yokens siu mai became famous as Yokohamas 
flagship dish. 

Siu mai has always been popular with the in- 
habitants of Yokohama. The company, which 
also sells bento at Yokohama Stadium, has col- 
laborated with the municipal railway and the 
city council to promote ethical ways of man- 
aging food waste, and even sells a bento with 
plastic-free wrapping. In addition, in response 
to demands from travel agents, it has started 
to organise visits to its factory and has rapidly 
become a tourist destination welcoming around 
forty thousand visitors a year (booking neces- 
sary for your free visit). 

The key to Kiyoken’s success must lie in the 
fact that it has always kept close links with the 


city and its inhabitants. Rather than attempt- 
ing to become a national brand, it has never 
ceased to claim that it is “from Yokohama’, 
and, paradoxically, that is what has led to its 
gaining nationwide recognition. It no longer 
distributes its bento to all four corners of the 
country, and that is surely why visitors to the 
Kanto region, not to mention the inhabitants 
of Yokohama, are the largest consumers of siu 
mai in the Archipelago. 
Incidentally, this revered siu mai has been giv- 
en the Contribution to the City of Yokohama 
Award, making it the first non-living thing to 
receive this honour. Siu mai is well and truly the 
city’s mascot. 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - Blanch the peas in boiling water then drain 
well. 

02 - Chop the leek and ginger finely. 

03 - Dice the onion into 5 mm cubes. 

04 - In a bowl, place the minced pork then add the 
leek, ginger, salt, soya sauce, mirin and sesame 
oil. Mix well until the ingredients become 
glutinous and sticky. 

05 - In another bowl, mix the diced onion and 
cornflour. 

06 - Combine the contents of both bowls and 
mix together. 

07 - Place a wrapper in the palm of your hand 
and put a tablespoon of the mixture in the 
middle of the wrapper. 

08 - Fold the edges of the wrapper to form a 
small chimney shape. 

09 - Use the back of a spoon to shape it. 

10 - Flour the peas then place one in the middle 
of each siu mai on top of the stuffing. 

11 - Place the siu mai on the lettuce leaves and 
cook in a steamer for 10 minutes. 

12 - Serve hot with karashi (Japanese mustard) 
and soya sauce. 


* 200 g minced pork 

* 50 g leek 

* 15 g ginger 

* 200 g onion 

* 50 g cornflour 

* 2 teaspoon salt 

* 1 tablespoon soya sauce 
* 1 tablespoon mirin (rice wine) 
* Y2 tablespoon sesame oil 
e 20 - 24 green peas 

* ] teaspoon flour 

e 20 - 24 siu mai wrappers 
* 2 lettuce leaves 


Find us on zoomjapan 
www.zoomjapan.info 
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So Restaurant 
Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 


DINE-IN | AL FRESCO DINING | TAKEAWAY | UK WIDE DELIVERY 
[ 12-3pm, 5-9pm (last order 8:30pm) 
M 、 closed 
5 Middlesex Street, E1 7AA 
tel. 020 71129046 
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www.kimonodego.com 


KI KU Japanese Restaurant 


17 Half Moon St, Mayfair, London W1J 7BE 
Tel. 020 7499 4208 


www.kikurestaurant.co.uk 
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The relocated three-storey pagoda of Tomyo-ji Temple in Kyoto, is the only building visible from anywhere in the park. 


Sankei-en, a big surprise 


This magnificent park is not only an 
island of greenery but an architectural 
sanctuary. It is unmissable. 


he Honmoku district, located south of 
| central Yokohama, is rarely visited by 
foreign tourists despite having a rich 
and interesting history. Take, for example, the 
name of the city of Yokohama: it literally means 
“crosswise beach” and it refers to the land for- 
mation near Honmoku, which jutted out into 
the sea from the hills. The original village of 
Yokohama was located on this long narrow sand- 
bar. When, in 1859, the place became a treaty 
port under the direct control of the shogunate 
(hereditary military dictatorship), the villagers 
were evicted and replaced by government of- 
ficials and the Japanese and foreign merchants 
who would form the core of the new town. 
The area was soon overrun with chabuya,asortof 
adult playground where men could drink, dance 
with women and spend the night. These places 
mainly dealt with foreign sailors and were among 
the first to adopt Western forms of culture such 
as jazz. When a foreign ship entered Osanbashi, 
Yokohamas main pier, rickshaws were waiting 
there to take the sailors to the chabuya. 
Nowadays, Honmokus most famous spot is 
Sankei-en, and if you find yourself in Yokohama 
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or Tokyo, you should put aside a few hours to 
visit one of Japan’s most outstanding gardens. 
175,000 square metres wide and featuring lovely 
ponds, streams, undulating paths and historical 
buildings, Sankei-en has few rivals even among 
more famous gardens. Indeed, in 2006 it was 
designated as a National Place of Scenic Beauty. 
To call Sankei-en a hidden treasure is a little bit 
of an exaggeration, though for some reason 
it rarely makes the top-ten lists of the best 
gardens in Japan. To be sure, it has not been 
blessed with an ideal location as Honmoku 
is a relatively isolated area. Since the Yoko- 
hama City Tram was abolished in 1970, the 
garden can only be reached by bus or by a 
20-to-30-minute walk from either Yamate 
or Negishi Station on the JR Negishi Line. 

Not only has the old sandbar long gone, but 
the whole area has changed a lot in the last 
50 years, and not for the best. Once a fishing 
town known as a popular scenic spot, a landfill 
plan was approved in the 1960s. The authori- 
ties immediately started land reclamation and 
wharf-building work. A much bigger, man- 
made construction was built jutting out into 
Tokyo Bay, and now the entire coast is occupied 
by warehouses, container terminals, factories 
belonging to Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, and 
dotted with the massive white tanks of petro- 
leum company Eneos. But do not let this dis- 


suade you from visiting Sankei-en because it is 
definitely worth the effort. 

The garden is the labour of love of HARA 
Sankei, a businessman who made a fortune 
in the raw silk trade. Born AOKI Tomitaro in 
1868, he studied painting, Chinese studies and 
poetry from an early age, and in 1885 entered 
Tokyo Vocational School (now Waseda Univer- 
sity) where he studied politics and law. 

After working as an assistant teacher in Tokyo, 
he married one of his students who happened 
to be the granddaughter of HARA Zenzaburo, 
a businessman and politician who controlled 
the raw silk trade in Yokohama. Adopted into 
the Hara family, Tomitaro took over the family 
business, reorganised the company and focused 
on the international market for raw silk. He lat- 
er became president of the Imperial Silk compa- 
ny and the Bank of Yokohama, and in 1923, af- 
ter the Great Kanto Earthquake that devastated 
Yokohama as well as Tokyo, he served as the 
chairman of the Yokohama City Reconstruc- 
tion Society, investing his own money in the 
reconstruction of the city. 

While busy managing his many enterprises, 
Hara never forgot his classical studies and 
found the time to become a calligrapher and tea 
master. He began collecting artworks around 
the age of 25, such as Japanese and Chinese 
antiquities (Buddhist paintings, calligraphy 
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Rinshunkaku is one of Senkei-en’s most remarkable features. 


and tea utensils) as well as works by con- 
temporary painters. After he died in 1939, 
his collection exceeded 5,000 works and 
was distributed to museums and private 
collectors. It was an impressive collection of 
artworks, many of which have been classed as 
National Treasures, including a portrait of the 
Buddhist goddess Mahamayuri, a masterpiece of 
the Heian period (from the end of the 8th centu- 
ry to the beginning of the 12th century) now in 
the collection of the Tokyo National Museum. 

Starting in 1902, HARA used part of his wealth 
to create Sankei-en, developing the garden for 
over 20 years and landscaping it himself. Being a 
patron of the arts as well, HARA turned Sankei- 
en into a place to train and support emerging 
artists (among them, MAEDA Seison, Yoko- 
YAMA Taikan and SHIMOMURA Kanzan), 
and many notable examples of modern Japanese 
painting were created in the garden. He also 
invited artists and intellectuals to talk about 
art, including scholar and art critic OKAKURA 


Tenshin, historian and philosopher Warsujr 
Tetsuro, writer NATSUME Soseki and the Indi- 
an poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

Together with the Honmoku district, Sankei-en 
was severely damaged first by the Great Kanto 
Earthquake and then by air raids during the Sec- 
ond World War. In 1953, it was donated to the 
City of Yokohama, and the Sankei-en Hosho- 
kai Foundation was established to restore and 
manage the garden. 

Sankei-en’s vast grounds extend across three val- 
leys near the coast and are divided into an Outer 
Garden, that was opened with free public access 
in 1906, and an Inner Garden originally kept 
private for HARAS personal use. From the begin- 
ning, he started relocating historically valuable 
buildings from different parts of the country 
and skilfully placing them in the park by taking 
advantage of the undulations of the site. 

Some of them were destroyed during the Sec- 
ond World War while a couple were added af- 
terwards. Today, the 17 remaining structures 
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— from Kyoto, Wakayama, Kanagawa, Gifu and 
Tokyo, including ten Important Cultural Prop- 
erties — create magnificent landscapes within 
the surrounding nature. 

One of the most notable architectural features 
in the garden is Rinshunkak Originally built 
in 1649, at the beginning of the Edo period, 
it is believed to be the summer residence of 
TokucAwA Yorinobu of the Krr branch of 
the TOKUGAWA family in Wakayama. HARA 
bought it in 1906, and after several years of 
careful examination of the terrain and looking 
for its ideal location, it was finally rebuilt over 
a period of three years between 1915 and 1917. 
Rinshunkaku comprises two one-storey houses 
and one two-storey building. At the time of its 
relocation, the shape of the roof and the layout 
of the three buildings were changed, but the in- 
teriors were kept in their original state including 
the beautiful fusuma (sliding door) paintings of 
the Kano school. Facing the pond as the cen- 
trepiece of the Inner Garden, Rinshunkaku is 
also called the Eastern Katsura Imperial Villa 
in reference to the famous Imperial residence 
in Kyoto. 

Shunsoro is a tea room built in the Azuchi- 
Momoyama period (1568-1600) by Opa Yur- 
akusai, younger brother of Opa Nobunaga, 
one of the leading figures of the 16th century 
and the feudal lord who started the process of 
unifying the country. Topped by a deep-gabled, 
wooden shingle roof, this tea room is slightly 
larger than three tatami mats and is remarkable 
for its nine beautifully constructed windows. It 
was dismantled during the Second World War 
to avoid damage from air raids, and was rebuilt 
in its current location after the war. 

The Former Tenzui-ji Juto Oido dates back to 
1591 and is said to have been built by the sec- 
ond of the Great Unifiers, Toyoror Hide- 
yoshi, to pray for the longevity of his mother 
who was recovering from a long illness. The 
magnificent sculptures from the Momoyama 
period, the pillars and the structures above 
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This lovely park lends itself to walking and unexpected encounters. 


them used to be brightly coloured, but now 
they are weathered and only a few traces of the 
old colours are left. This is the first old build- 
ing that HARA relocated to the inner garden, 
in 1905. It probably inspired HARA to collect 
more buildings and works of art related to the 
Momoyama period while proceeding with the 
construction of the garden. 

Another outstanding architectural work, and 
the one structure that is visible from any point 
of the garden, is the three-storey pagoda that 
once belonged to Tomyo-ji, a Buddhist temple 
in Kyoto. Built in 1457 during the Muromachi 
period (1336-1573), it is the oldest building in 
the park. The relocation of the pagoda was a 
major key to the subsequent development of the 
garden, and its prominent position on a small 
hill has turned it into a symbol of Sankei-en. 
At the opposite end of the pagoda stands Ren- 


kain, a more recent construction built in 1917. 
This tea room is also one of the more secluded 
structures in the garden as it is located in a bam- 
boo grove. It has a dirt floor near the entrance, 
and behind it is a six-tatami-mat hall and the tea 
room proper. The latter room is just two-tatami- 
mat wide. 

The Former Yanohara House brings a dif- 
ferent touch to the gardens elegantly re- 
fined atmosphere. In fact, this Edo-peri- 
od building is a farmers house built in the 
gassho-zukuri style made famous by Shira- 
kawa-go, the small village in Gifu Prefec- 
ture that was designated as a UNESCO 
World Heritage Site. This particular house was 
originally located in Shokawa, another village 
close to Shirakawa-go. With Shokawa destined 
to be submerged as a result of dam construction, 
the house was relocated to Sankei-en in 1960. 


Although it is a farmer's house, it is a gorgeous 
example of traditional architecture as it be- 
longed to the wealthy YaNOHARA family, the 
father of which was one of the village leaders. 
Besides containing the original hearth, bath- 
room and kitchen used by the YANOHARA, 
it features upper-class architectural elements, 
such as a spacious entrance hall for welcoming 
important guests, tatami mats in the recep- 
tion room, and distinctive window designs, 
including katomado, bell-shaped openings 
often seen in Zen Buddhist temples. This is 
one of the largest gassho-style (steeply slant- 
ed thatched roof) private houses still existing 
in Japan and is indicative of the YANOHARA 
family’s prosperity. 
Displayed inside the house are farming imple- 
ments gathered from the area around Shira- 
kawa-go at the time it was relocated. There is 
an irori sunken hearth in the middle of the liv- 
ing room floor, where a fire is built each day. 
The smell of the smoke and the sooty black 
pillars and beams remind the visitors of life in 
old Shirakawa-go. This is, by the way, the only 
building with an interior open to the public all 
year round. 
This gassho-style house dates from the first 
half of the 1800s. The second floor was once 
used for sericulture (silk farming), with stor- 
age space for trays of silkworms and mulberry 
leaves, but it now houses an exhibition of Japa- 
nese folk artefacts. 
Finally, Hakuuntei is a retreat designed by 
Hara himself in 1920 for him and his wife. 
The roof is made of cypress bark, the eaves are 
made of wood shingles, and the floor is covered 
with Kyoma tatami mats of a larger size than 
usual for the Kansai region. Although it is a 
sukiya-zukuri building based on carefully se- 
lected materials and traditional construction 
methods, it features modern elements as well 
such as a lounge, a truss-structured attic, a tele- 
phone room and a bathroom with a shower. 
GIANNI SIMONE 
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店 し まし た ! 


NOW OPEN 


35a Panton St Leice er Square London SW1Y 4EA 


Book Now: ramenyokocho.com 
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